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few paces behind the butler, who had put my satchel under his arm,
1 read and re-read this strange invocation. I pondered over it there
on the pavement of the Cours Victor-Hugo, just where it joins die
Rue Sainte-Catherine, in the dusk of the evening before Prize-Day.
And in my nostrils was the faint smell of absinthe.

ii

IT was then that I was guilty of the first bad action of my life,
of an action, I mean, the thought of which even now fills me
with a sense of remorse. Monsieur Puybaraud had made no
attempt to extract from me any promise about the letter, but I knew,
nevertheless, that he regarded me as more deserving of his con-
fidence than any of my comrades. I tried, later, to persuade myself
that I had not, at thirteen, realized what was at stake for the usher.
That is not true. I understood perfectly well what was involved, and
had a pretty shrewd idea of the dramatic touch which his semi-
religious state of mind gave to the incident. It was a matter of
common knowledge that he belonged to a lay Society (now long
dispersed), to a sort of Third Order, the members of which were
bound by no vows. Sometimes, indeed quite frequently, one or
other of the so-called "Brethren" would, with the consent of his
superiors, leave the Community in order to marry. But Monsieur
Puybaraud's position was rather peculiar. His work kept him in
close contact with the diocesan officials of the Charity Organization
Society, and with several of the boys* parents. Everyone in the town
knew him, and not only the higher clergy and the rich middle-class
families. He was a familiar figure in the poorest slums, where the
children flocked round him as soon as he appeared at the corner of
a street: for he always brought them sweets and fruit-drops. His
frock-coat and the curious high beaver which he affected drew no